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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 

Pernickety (vol. v. p. 236). — This word is given in Stormonth's Dic- 
tionary as in use in Scotland, and as coming from French par and niquet, 
a trifle, indicating a precise, over-careful person. Angularity would thus 
seem to be a derivative sense, especially as applied to objects. — Louise 
Kennedy. 

Ferrydiddle, a chickaree or red squirrel, Sciurus hudsonius. This is a 
common name in the mountains of Virginia. The word is not found in 
the " Century Dictionary." 

Keil, a kind of red chalk used by railroad engineers, and to be had of 
country drug-stores in the Southern United States. This word is in very 
common use, but does not occur in the " Century Dictionary." 

Skin the Cat. — An expression used by boys to describe an athletic 
sport: a boy hangs by the hands from a trapeze, and passes his legs 
through the circle formed by the wooden rod and the upper part of his 
body. Boys commonly " skin the cat " both forwards and backwards. — 
H. Carrington Bolton, New York, N. Y. 



FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Hunting the Wren. — In the " Evening Herald," St. John's, N. F., Feb- 
ruary 17, Rev. A. C Waghorne, continuing a series of articles on "Christ- 
mas Customs," mentioned in No. xx. p. 63, remarks concerning this 
usage : — 

" I take the following from a late number of the ' Church Times : ' ' In St. 
John's, the capital of the colony of Newfoundland, it used to be the custom 
on the 26th December, St. Stephen's Day, for boys to go round from house 
to house, carrying a small spruce or fir bush, like a miniature Christmas- 
tree. This is decked out with bows of bright ribbon, bits of glass or tin, 
and on the top there is a small stuffed bird, supposed to represent the 
wren. The following lines are then repeated, for which the boys expect a 
few halfpence : — 

The Wren ! the Wren ! the king of all birds, 
On St. Stephen's Day was caught in the firs. 
Though he be little, his honor is great ; 
Jump up, good people, and give us a treat. 
With your pocket full of money, 
And your cellar full of beer, 
We wish you a Merry Christmas, 
And a Happy New Year.' " 

He adds the following citation : — 

" The following account of the matter is taken from an article on ' Christ- 
mastide in the Isle of Man,' in ' Monthly Packet ' for 1868, p. 301 : — 
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" ' The day before St. Stephen's Day, an unfortunate wren is caught and 
stoned to death ; he is then hung on a bush. The following day, three 
boys, one with a piece of crape on his cap, and another ornamented with 
flowers and some wren's feathers, go about from house to house, carrying 
the bush and singing the following lines : — 

We '11 away to the woods, says Robin the Bobbin, 
We '11 away to the woods, says Richard the Robin, 
We '11 away to the woods, says Jacky the Land, 
We '11 away to the woods, says every one. 

" ' Each verse has the line four times over : — 

2. What will we do there ? says Robin the Bobbin, etc. 

3. We '11 hunt the wren, says Robin the Bobbin, etc. 

4. Where is he ? where is he ? says, etc. 

5. In yonder green bush, says, etc. 

6. How can we get him ? says, etc. 

7. With sticks and stones, says, etc. 

8. He 's down, he 's down, says, etc. 

9. How can we get him home ? says, etc. 

10. We '11 hire a cart, says, etc. 

11. Whose cart shall we hire ? says, etc. 

12. Johnny Bill Tell's, says, etc. 

13. How can we get him in ? says, etc. 

14. With iron bars, says, etc. 

15. He 's at home ; he 's at home, says, etc. 

16. How will we get him boiled ? says, etc. 

17. In the brewery pan, says, etc. 

18. How will we get him eaten ? says, etc. 

19. With knives and forks, says, etc. 

20. Who 's to dine at his feast ? says, etc. 

21. The king and the queen, says, etc. 

22. The pluck for the poor, says, etc. 

23. The legs for the lame, says, etc. 

24. The bones for the dogs, says, etc. 

25. He 's eaten ! he 's eaten ! says, etc. 

" ' At all other times the life of the wren is protected, as it is considered 
unlucky to kill one ; there are some fishermen who consider it a charmed 
bird, and always carry a dead one or a few feathers with them when they 
go to sea.' " 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Annual Meeting. — The fifth Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society will be held in Montreal, on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 13th and 14th. The importance of the meeting is urged on 
members of the Society. Members who may intend to offer papers, or 
who expect to be present, are requested to address William Wells Newell, 
Permanent Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 



